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Dear Frienfs and Brethren,—In this day, in 
which the minds of men are greatly agitated| 
by the pretensions of an earthly priesthood, we 
have been led renewedly to contemplate the 
beauty and simplicity of the worship of the 
New Covenant as practised in the primitive 
Church. Few as are the particulars concern- 
ing it which are furnished by the inspired pen- 
man in the Holy Scriptures, they are sufficient 
to shew that it was a worship not of form, but 

.in power; not of carnal ordinances and outward 
ceremonies, but in spirit and in truth. Those 
who had been brought, through faith in their 
Lord and Saviour, from under the law of sin 
and death to the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, were wont to meet together in his 
name; and whether it was in an upper cham- 
ber, or in the house of a convert, or by the sea 
shore, or by the river-side, we cannot doubt it 
was in single dependence upon Him who had 
graciously declared, “Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” Before his ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, he had owned 
such gatherings with his bodily presence, com- 





were to be “subject one to another,” those| having ceased with the Old Covenant, to which 
who were over their brethren in the Lord,|they belonged, have no place whatever in the 


were men whom “the Holy Ghost had made| Vew, 


overseers ’ 
God,” 
samples to the flock” which He had purchas- 
ed with his own most precious blood. Those 
who spoke, spoke as of the ability which God 
gave them. From Christ they “freely receiv- 
ed”’ their gifts, and in obedience to his express 
precept they “freely” (that is, gratuitously) 
exercised them. ‘The law with its priesthood 
and its tithes and offerings (set apart for the 
support of one tribe, which, under the peculiar 
national theocracy of the Jewish people, was 
excluded from its proportional inheritance in 
the land of promise), had given place to the 
gospel, in which the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
only High Priest, and the entire company of 


> and “ stewards of the mysteries of 





believers “ a holy priesthood, to offer up spirit- 
ual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Him.” No 
other priesthood is spoken of in Scripture as 
pertaining to the New Covenant. 

Though it may not be easy to trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which, as vital Christianity de- 
clined, the departure from this blessed primi- 
tive order was brought about, yet we can at 
once perceive the contrast -between the spirit- 
uality, and the l'berty which prevailed in the 
early: Christian Church, and the costly and 
cumbrous appendages, the outward ceremo- 
nies, and the ecclesiastical domination which 
mark the churches in the apostacy,in which 
the exercise of the spiritual gifts of the many, 
for the good of the whole, was superseded by 
the exclusive services of one man, the sole and 
the humanly appointed minister, and, as he 
came at length to be called, the person or par- 
son of the church.* And whilst he thus usur- 
ped the ministerial duties of the whole congre- 
gation, the body of ministers came to be de- 
signated the church or clergy (that is, heritage) 
to the virtual exclusion of the great company of 


ing in amongst his disciples when they were|believers, who, as a whole, are throughout the 
assembled with closed doors, for fear of the| New Testament spoken of as the church, the 
Jews, and after He had “ascended up on high| heritage of the Lord—the bishops or overseers, 


and led captivity captive,” He, their 7 
President, ruled in their assemblies ; and in the 
plenitude of his power and love, shed forth 


presbyters or elders, and deacons, being only 
officers or servants therein. 
One of the most striking of the corruptions 


upon them his gifts, varied in kind and degree,| which crept into the church in its decline, was 


butall proceeding from “ one and the self same|the re 


Spirit,” 
the same blessed objects, “the perfecting of 
the saints” and “the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” In accordance with the precept and 
declaration of our Lord, “ Neither be ye call- 
ed Rabbi, for One is your Master, even Christ,” 
it is abundantly evident, that amongst the 
primitive believers there was a liberty as_ well 


as a brotherhood in the truth, which, under} imitation of a priesthood which God had abol- 
the guidance of their Divine Head, was per-/ ished, and given to it functions which He never 


fectly consistent with the fulfilment of thevin- 
junction, “ Let all things be.done decently and 
in order.” For at the very time when the 
apostle was restraining some of the irregular- 
ities which appeared in the Church of Corinth, 

says expressly, “ Ye may all prophesy” (or 
“speak with the Spirit ’’) “ one by one, that 
all may learn and all may be comforted.” In 
this liberty and in this order, whilst “ all ” 


pry 


-construction of an outward priesthood, 


and directed to the accomplishment of| appointed, amongst other functions, to offer, on 


a material altar, a pretended sacrifice of Christ 
afrevh, in the gross superstition of the mass, 
whereby was set at nought, or obscured 
‘throu 
ever-blessed truth that He had, * by one offer- 





'fied.”’? And having raised an unauthorized 


sanctioned, the next step, at least in the Church 
\of Rome and the churches derived therefrom,t 
| was to provide for the payment of these services 
iby the revival of the Levitical tithes, which, 





| * Persona ecclesia. 

| + Tithes do not appear to have been paid in the 
| Eastern Churches. Selden’s History of Tithes, chap- 
‘ters 5 and 6 ; History of Benefices, by Paolo Sarpi, 
| chapter xi. 


gh human inventions, the glorious and 


ing, perfected for ever all them. that are sancti- 


At first, indeed, the payment of tithes 
was voluntary,t and the objects to which they 


“ not lords over his heritage,” but “‘en-|were applicable included the duties of hospi. 





t Eagle on the Law of Tithes, vol. i. p. 58. 
Compulsory payments were, in fact, unknown in 
the Christian Church for many ages. “Whatsoever 
we have in the treasury of our church,” says Ter- 


'tullian in the beginning of the third century, “‘is not 


raised by taxation, as though we put men to ran- 
som their religion, but every one amongst us contri- 
butes a moderate sum monthly, or whensoever he 
will, and only if he will, and only if he can, for 
none is compelled, but each contributes freely.”’— 
Tertullian’s Apology, chap. 39. So even in the 
work called the “‘Apostolical Constitutions,” sup- 
posed to be a compilation of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, in which the traces of growing corruptions are 
largely apparent, the contributions to the church 
are styled free gifts (see book ii. chap. 36.) and it 
is remarkable that the officers of the church are for- 
bidden to receive even these from the vicious or 
impenitent, or from those who offered them without 
a good conscience towards God (book iv. chapters 
6, 7, 8.) ‘In the early ages of Christianity,” to use 
the words of a late eminent jndge, ‘‘there were no 
compulsory payments; no tithes were paid ; the 
whole of the funds depended upon voluntary dona- 
tions and oblations made from time to time, or the 
produce of lands which had been given to the 


ichurch.”—Justice Littledale in his judgment in 


Rennell v. Bishop of Lincoln, Barnewall and Cress- 
well’s Reports, vol. vii. p. 153. It is also remarkable 
thet, so far at least, as we have observed, the early 
writers previously to the age of Cyprian (about the 
year 250) make no mention of Ministers, as such, 
having any share in the funds thus freely collected. 
They appear to have been distribyted solely among 
the widows, the orphans, the prisoners, or other ne- 
cessitous members of the church.—Tertullian’s, 
Apology, chap. 39; Justin Martyr’s first Apology 
chap. 67. The ministry of spiritual gifts, it was 
considered, must be strictly gratutitous. “Doubt- 
less,” says Ireneus, writing about the year 180, 
“the gifts are innumerable which the church 
throughout the whole world has received of God, 
and daily exercises for the good of the nations, in 
the name of Jesus Christ,, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; neither defrauding, nor seekmg gain 
of any, for as the church has freely received them 
from God, so it freaky dispenses them.” Irenaeus 
on Heresies, book ii. chap. 57. So Lactantius, more 
than a century later, “These things are done gra- 
tuitously.” ‘Divine Institutes,’ book iii. chap. 26. 
Hence we find in those early days the receiving of 
money objected against some who made high pre- 
tensions to spiritual gifts. “ Does not all the Scrip- 
ture,” says a Christian, writing to a correspondent 
in a letter preserved by Eusebius, ‘‘seem to thee to 
forbid a prophet to receive gifts ani money ? When, 
therefore, | see a prophetess receiving gold and 
silver and costly garments, how can I fail to reject 
her?” “ff, however,” he adds, “they deny that 
their prophets took presents, let them, at least, ac- 
knowledge that if they should be proved to have 
received them they are no prophets.’’—Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History, book v. chap. 18. So late 
as the eighth century the well-known Bede could 
thus plainly address the then Archbishop of York :-— 
“Freely ye have received, freely give; provide 
neither gold nor silver. If, therefore, Christ order- 
ed the apostles to preach the gospel freely, and did 
not permit them to receive gold or silver, or any 
temporai payment of money, from those to whom 
they preaciied, what hazard, I would ask, must 
hang over those who do the contrary ?’—Bede’s 
Minor Historical Works, by Giles, ii. p. 142. ~ 














































tality, the provision for the poor, and the main- 
tenance of the buildings for worship, as well as 
the support of the minister; but as the mystery 
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blessed experience that he was himself their|quires from his faithful obedient followers, 
Master, and that they were all brethren, to|And though the members of our Society have 
know that he still distributed spirtual gifts|refused actively to comply with the direct pe- 


of iniquity continued to work, they were atjamong them, for their mutual edification ant 


length claimed and enforced as “ due unto God 
and holy Church,’’§ and with very little exeep- 
tion appropriated exclusively to the priest. 
After a long night of apostacy, when the day 
of reformation began to dawn, not a few of 
those who were raised up to testify against the 
spiritual despotism, the superstitious 1itual, and 
the corrupted doctrines of Rome, bore testi- 


comfort. T’o pay tithes therefore was, for them, 
like circumcision fer the Judaizing Galaiian 
converts, a.virtual return to the bondage of 
the law, and renunciation of the spiritwal pri- 
vileges-of the gospel. Clear and scriptural as 
are these grounds for their refusal of the de- 
mand,.the course which they pursued was that 
which they felt to be required by them by the 


mony also against its priesthood of man's ap- 
pointment, and the Levitical system. of tithes, 
whereby it was supported.|| We feel deeply |of this, as of all their distinguishing testimonies; 
thankfql to the Lord for the work ofreformation,\and feeling it to be laid upon them by their 
which in-many instances, not without the blood}Lord, in proof of their allegiance to Him, to 
of his servants and witnesses, was then accom-| withhold the payment of these claims, can we 
plished in various parts of professing Christen-| wonder at the faithfulness and uncompromising 
dom. It was, nevertheless, a very imperfect) firmness with which, sustained by His power, 
work, and in some places, and especially in our|through fines and imprisonments, even unto 
own beloved country, a work of compromise ;|death, they meekly yet valiantly testified against 
one of the strong evidences of which is the re-|that which they with such emphatic propriety 
tention of the priesthood and tithes in the Re-|designated * the anti-christian yoke of tithes?” 
formed Church of England, as by law estab-| In their resistance to ecclesiastical as well as 
lished. military demands, Friends have acted upon 
When, in the process of time, it pleases the|the broad and palpable distinction which exists 
Lord, by. the breaking forth of his Spirit, to|between payments made specifically for objects 
bring our early Friends to a clear. view of the|inconsistent with the law of Christ, or directly 
primitive purity and spiritual. privileges of the|to an authority which they cannot conscien- 
Gospel of Christ, no part of. their testimony|tiously recognise, and payments into the na- 
was more clear than that which, ia the obedience |tional treasury for the general purposes of the 
of faith, they bore against the: human priesthood /Siate, though some of the purposes may be 
and its offices, and against the system of tithes,/objectionable. ‘Thus, in obedience to the clear 
which forms so striking a feature of its anti- 
christian character. ‘I'o acknowledge this priest-|/his apostle, they have been careful to * render 
hood, and to render to it the tithe of the beasts}unto Caesar the things which are Cesar’s,” 
ofthe field and of the produce of the earth, was|-* tribute to whom tribute is due,’’ ** custom to 
in their view to. be unfaithful in their allegiance}whom custom ;” whilst, on the other hand, 
to Him who, having come a“ High Priest: for/they have regarded the payment of a tax 
ever, after the order of Melchisedec,” had put|specifically applied to military purposes, or 
an end tothe priesthood of Aaron, and abolish-\the payment of tithes to a humanly-appointed 
ed also the tithes and offerings that pertained|priesthood, and for services inconsistent with 
thereto. ‘Their refusal. to pay tithes was thus|the freedom and spirituality of the new cove- 
intimately connected with their heartfelt homage nant, as a violation of the duty enjoined upon 
to their Lord and Saviour, and with their deliv-}them by. the same high authority, of rendering 
erance fiom that yoke of bondage which had|* unto God the things which are God's.” 1n 
so long oppressed the professing but apostute|the case of ecclessiastical tithes, not only is 
Church. was connected also with the clear|the money specifically appropriated to the ob- 
and scriptural views which the Lord, by the|jectionable purpose, but the payment is made 
light of his Spirit, gave them of.the true nature|directly, ta oue whose only title to it depends 
of Christian worship and gospel ministry ; for|upon his filling an office which we cannot re- 
He who taught them not to call any man mas-|cognise as having any true place in the church 
ter in spirtual matters, gave them also, in thejof Christ. As priest he claims his tithes, and 
. —- $$ whoever pays them to him virtually admits his 
§ Statute 27th vol. of Henty VIII. chapter 20. claim in that character. Were he to cease to 
{ Amongst others, the Vaillois Christians taught|be a priest, even his legal title to them would 
that “all good men, as such, are priests.” See|be at an end. 
Ricchinius’s 2ud Dissertations, chapter 2, section 4.|_ Jn the mind which, under.the operation of 


etixed to his edition of. Moneta’s ‘Five Books piety : 

against the Cathari and Waldenses.’ Rainerius says, the, Hels Spin, is brought crn sioner the 
“They teach that we ought not to pay tithes because | paramount importance of . religious testimony. 
they were not paid in the primitive Church, all considerations of expediency, and even hu- 
and that all the Clergy ought to work with their|man law, when opposed to the Divine, at once 


spirit of the Lord, as well as by his written 
revelation. The will of their God was the root 


cuniary payment of tithes and other ecclesias- 
tical demands, they have, nevertheless, deemed 
it right passively to submit to the operation of 
the law, which takes from them the full value 
of the claim, often augmented by costs and ex- 
pensive proceedings; and by this submission, 
the difficulty which might otherwise have ex- 
isted, by reason of any supposed conflict be- 
tween the law of God and the alleged rights 
of property in the subject matter of these un- 
righteous imposts, is removed. We appeal to 
two centuries of consistent faithfulness in the 
main body of the Society, especially in those 
who have been most distinguished for sterling 
integrity towards their fellow men, and spirit 
ual-mindedness and piety towards God, as a 
practical evidence that that which has been 
uniformly professed to be a Christian testima- 
ny was no fanatical or hasty conceit, and was 
dictated by no desire to aveid any just pecuni- 
ary burden. 

We should hardly be doing full justice to the 
subject of our refusal to pay all ecclesiastical 
demands, were we not to allude to our uni- 
form practice in relation to the ministry 
amongst us as a church, from our first rise to 
the present day. ‘This, we need hardly say, 
has been in strict accordance with the princi- 
ple that the gospel should be free, that there 
should be no pay for preaching. For, though 
in conformity with the directions of the apostle 


command of our Saviour and the precept of|Paul, in the 9th chapter of his Ist Epistle to 


the Corinthians, our ministers, when engaged 
from home in the Lord’s work, are accustomed 
so far as regards the supply of their present 
wants, to receive * carnal things’ from those 
to whom: they © sow spiritual.things ;”’ yet not 
only is this supply of their needful wants 
wholly of free will, and not a matter of com- 
pulsion or of bargain, but when they are at 
home, or resident in a fixed place of abode, 
they pursue their respective outward callings, 
considering that when able under such circum- 
stances to maintain themselves, they are ex- 
cluded from receiving support by the plain and 
explicit doctrine of many passages in the New 
Testament, and especially by the obvious im- 
port of the language used by the same apostle 
to the elders or bishops of Ephesus, whilst 
exhorting them to feed the flock—* 1 have co- 
veted no. man’s silver or gold or apparel, yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have 
ministered to my necessities and to them that 
were with me. 1 have showed you: all things 
how that so laboring ye ought to-support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, ¢It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.?’’ The apostle’s language 
and conduct are thus seen to be perfectly con- 
sistent; and it has ever been our concern 


hands like the apostles.” Ricchinius, as quoted 
above. See also Moneta, book.v. chap.7. Wick- 
liffe asserted that “tithes are pure alms, and ought 
not to be exacted by the arm of the law.” See 
Wycliffe’s Dialogues, book iv. chap. 17; also Vaugh- 
an’s Life of Wickliffe, chap. 8. Though not to 
be placed amongst the Reformers of the Church, 
the opinion of Milton is striking; om account of the 
reasoning by which it.is supported... He says, “That 
tithes were ceremonial is plain, not being given to 
the Levites till they had been first offered a heave- 
offering to the Lord. He, then, who by that law 
brings tithes.into the cospel, brings in withal a sac- 
rifice and an.altar, without which tithes, by that 
law, were unsanctilied and polluted, till ceremonies, 
aliars and oblatious by an ancieater corruption 
were brought back Inog before.”—Miltan’s Prose 
Works, 4to, vol. i. p. 618. 


give place. Not that we are on this account|to endeavor herein to be found walking in his 
precluded from taking landed property, by de-|steps. 

vise or descent, or from purchasing or hiring] In offering to our dear brethren the forego- 
it, even when it is sold or let for less than would] ing view of the origin and history of this our 
otherwise have been its value, on account of|ancient testimony against tithes, we cannotTe- 
its being subject to this anti-christian impost.|frain from expressing ourbelief that, under the 
Else, we might almost say, in the language of| Divine blessing, the testimony itself, and the 
the apostle, we “must needs go out of the/consequences which have flowed from it, have 
world,’’—prevented, as we should be, by rea-|tended, in no small degree, to preserve unim- 
son only of our desire to maintain a.good con-| paired our. distinguishing views of ministry 
science in religious matters, from occupying|and worship,.and to-prevent our being led into 
that place in civil society, as owners or culti-|those religious rites and observances with 
vators of the soil, to which our great Creator, Which many, even of the sincere professors of 
in his providence may have called us, or from|the name of Christin other denominations, ate 
bearing that testimony to the law of Christito a greater or less degree entangled. 
which,,in the fulfilment of his purposes, he re-| We think it-right in. this place, with thank. 
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fulness to the Lord, and with grateful acknow-led Church, for prisons and union-houses com-|himeelf at his desk, seized his pen and com- 



















































pulsorily paid for by all denominations, and in|menced writing furiously. 
many instances the exclusion from them, in a} ‘* What are you about to do, monsieur ?” 
greater or less degree, of other religious teach-| asked the other. 
ers, as wellas the payments of Government for} ‘Don’t disturb me, Iam coining money.” 
ecclesiastical purposes in the colonies. Whilst,! A quarter of an hour elapsed, Damas rang 
therefore, we desire to be preserved in charity |the bell, his valet answered it. “ Take that 
towards all men, and to recognise and unite|to the publisher, he will give you forty francs 
with that which is good in all, it is our earnest |for it.’ 
desire that, unworthy as we may be of sogreat} He was obeyed. Fifteen minutes after, 
a mercy, we may be enabled to stand fast in|there was another ring; the groom appeared, 
that liberty wherewith Christ has made us free,;and was similarly commissioned. Each suc- 
and not become entangled in any yoke of|ceeding quarter of an hour a leaf was des- 
bondage; but that faithfully upholding our|patched; messengers were in demand; they 
principles, and, through Divine assistance,|formed almost a chain between the author and 
walking consistently therewith in humility and|/publisher. In a short time the crowns began 
watchfnlness in all things, we may yet be/to arrive, the copy and money passing each 
strengthened of the Lord to fulfil the end forjother continually in the street, and the piles 
which we believe our religious Society was|of each growing perceptibly larger. At fast, 
raised up by him, and has been preserved to|after seven hours and a half of this intense la- 
this day, even to promote the revival and ex-|bor, the battle was gained, and the debt dis- 
tension of pure and primitive Christianity, to|charged, while the sun was yet fifteen min- 
the praise of his most holy name. utes high. 
Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by; ‘The hussar immediately sounded a retreat, 
Joun Hopexin, much astonished at what he had seen. It 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. |was only then that Dumas was conscious of 
miami having taken no sustenance since the evening 
before; seating himself at table with as much 
spirit as if he had just been taking a refresh- 
ing nap, he exclaimed, 
“TL have not wasted my day.”—Guazelte 
Francaise. 


ledgment to the iegislature of our country, to 
allude to the mitigations which have progress- 
ively taken place in the processes for the re- 
cdvery of tithes and other claims of an ecclesi- 
astical nature, both in the simplifying of pro- 
ceedings and inthe diminution of expenses, 
and, finally, in the entire abolition of imprison- 
ment in respect of such claims, so far as the 
members of our Society are concerned, 

At length, in the year 1836, the legislature 

assed an act for effecting the commutation of 

all tithes in England and Wales into a tithe 
rent-charge, issuing out of the lands previous- 
ly subjectto them. ‘his act, by taking away 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
most of the other costly processes for the en- 
forcing of the demand, and creating a direct 
and inexpensive mode of recovering it, lessen- 
ed the amount of pecuniary suffering inflicted 
by this oppressive system. Bat although it 
has removed some of the branches, it has left 
the root untouthed. The title by which the 
tithe was claimed was in every particular im- 
pressed upon the substituted rent-charge ; and 
the demand for the support of a priesthood is 
still a compulsory demand, and in payment of 
services which we believe to be inconsistent 
with the freedom and spirituality of the new 
covenant. Whilst, therefore, we feel for our 
members who, in many places, have been ex- 
posed to some new difficulties and perplexities 
in reference to this alteration in the law, more 
especially during the state of transition, we be- 
lieve it to be our duty, as the result of repeated 
deliberations on the subject on various occa- 
sions, during the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since the passing of the tithe commu- 
tation act, to express our solid judgment that 
the Christian testimony which our forefathers 
had to bear against tithes, we, their successors 
in religious profession, are called upon, in 
meekness, consistency and firmness, to support 
against the payment of the impost secured to 
the priesthood, under the altered name, and 
with the somewhat modified incidents of tithe 
rent-charge. 

In conclusion we would remind you thatthe 
present is a day of peculiar, we might also say 
ef critical importance to the members of our 
religious Society, in relation to its testimony 
against all ecclesiastical demands. On the one 
hand, the greater mingling with those of other 
religious denominations, and with the world at 
large, in the affairs of business, of philanthropy, 
of science and literature, as well as in social 
intercourse, tends, without great watchfulness 
of spirit, to the admission into our own minds 
of opinions, views, and feelings which may in- 
sensibiy modify and weaken our attachment to 
the root of all Christian testimony, and to the 



































ALEXANDER DUMAS’ NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


There is a certain noted author, whose pen 
is worth a California placer, so prolific is it, 
but whose extravagance would exhaust the 
Pactolus if it flowed through his house.— 
Now this literary Hercules was early one 
morning visited by a hussar and two assis- 
tants, who avowed their purpose of seeing 
him safely to prison, on account of a certain 
debt, they being in fact only deputies of the 
garde de commerce. He attempted to discuss, 
to negotiate, to entreat—but all to no purpose; 
the officer was polite but inexorable, the or- 
ders were formal, the writ regularly issued ; 
twelve hundred francs must be forthcoming, 
or the doors of the prison of Clichy would 
close upon him. How was he to extricate 
himself ? 

“You will at least go with me to my book- 
seller?” said the author, perceiving a ray of 
hope. 

“Certainly, monsieur, any where you please. 
[ am at your service until sunset.” 

The whole entering a coach, were speedily 
conveyed to the bookseller’s, where the debtor 
alighted, and, accompanied by his three satel- 
lites made known his object, which was to pro- 
cure an advance of twelve hundred francs on 
his forthcoming work. 

“Sorry to refuse you, my dear Dumas, but 
the fact is, you know our express agreement, 
not one cent in advance. In exchange for 
your manuscripts, | will go up to any amount 
various, yet consistent branches of Christian|at the rate of forty francs per page of writing; 
profession which have, we reverently believe, }otherwise nothing.” 
under the fostering hand of the good Husband-| “Take me home again,” said the prisoner, 
man, sprung from that root, and formed the|addressing his guard. 
distinguishing characteristics of our religious} ** And what shall L do with my writ?” 
Society. On the other hand, to say nothing} “ Don’t be alarmed, take me back to my 
of the obvious assaults and covert encroach-| house.” 
ments of superstition, the Church of England,| Again they enter the cuach and ina few 
as by law established, has, during the last quar-|minutes are at the author’s residence. 
ter of a century, been in various ways extend-| ‘Leave your bailiffs in the passage and 
ing its arms and strengthening its power over|come into my library,” said he to the officer. 
the consciences and property of the people.|[1 was done. “Now, take a comfortable seat 
Amongst the evidences hereof we may men-/jon that sofa, here are cigars, and all my books, 
tion the grants out of the national treasury to-|five hundred volumes—I admit none but my 
wards the building of new places of worship,{own works. Smoke, and read!” 
already in some instances repaired and sup-| “ Until sunset, monsieur ?” the laws for the preservation of health. Emi- 
ported by general ‘rates, the arrangements for| “Yes, no longer time is necessary.” Sojnent physicians, Dr. Darwin among the num- 
the appointment of chaplains of the Establish./saying, Dumas threw off his coat, and seating|ber, state that “hard beds” have frequently 
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SLEEP. 


Man is 30 constituted, that after engaging 
either in physical or mental labor, for a certain 
number of hours every day, a feeling of fatigue 
is induced, and he sinks into a state of uncon- 
sciousness for a number of hours, and then 
awakens with “ nature refreshed;” and ready 
to toil for profit or pleasure. It is a necessary 
part of our existence to enjoy sleep, and the 
more pninterrupted the sleep, the more refresh- 
ing itis. It is during the hours of sleep that 
the electric battery of the nervous system is 
replenished with invigorating power. It is 
therefore a matter of no little consequence to 
examine into the means which will tend to re- 
freshing repose. ‘The state of the body be- 
fore going to bed, the kind of bed, clothes and 
ventilation must all be then taken into account. 
A full meal before going to bed generally 
causes unpleasant night visitations and broken 
sleep; therefore it should be avoided. It is 
not so refreshing fora person to lie on the 
back as on the side, and the right side is the 
best, although many from habit feel no uneasi- 
ness from lying on their back, or on the left 
side. 

{n regard to the kind of beds most suitable 
for refreshing slumber, there are differences of 
opinion; some are advocates for soft, and some 
for hard beds. ‘The difference between the 
two is this—*“ the weight of the body on a soft 
bed presses on a larger surface than on a hard 
bed, and consequently more comfort is enjoy- 
ed.” Children should never be allowed to 
sleep on hard beds, and parents err who sup- 
pose that such beds contribute to health, hard- 
ening and developing the constitution of chil- 
dren. We have read accounts of a few quilts 
being good beds for children in the summer; 
others “a corn husk mattress,” or “ a pine 
board with a piece of woolen laid upon it,” 
The latter kind of a bed is a gross violation of 



























































proven injurious to the shape of infants. Birds 
cover their nests for their offspring with the 
scftest down or the most velvety moss. The 
softness of a bed is no evidence of its being 
unhealthy, and they have but a poor under- 
standing of the laws of nature who think other- 
wise. 

To render sleep refreshing, the body should 
be bathec every night, and the bed-room 
should be of large dimensions, not the life-de- 
stroying boxes named * bed-rooms,”’ for 
which our cities are famous, owing to the value 
of city property. From current statistics, it 
_ has been observed that the deaths of children 
of poorer classes under ten years of age, in 
proportion to the children of the higher clas- 
ses, are as ten to five. Poor beds is one cause 
of this mortality. Above all things, it should 
never be overlooked, that cleanliness tends 
more to healthful sleep than anything else. 

In warm weather night clothes should be 
light, and athin blanket is perhaps the best 
covering that can be used, but many assert 
that a cotton sheet is preferable, and if the 
clothing products of warm climates areany data 
whereby we may form a correct opinion, the 
latter covering must be the best. It is all non- 
sense to suppose that the Arabian has a sound- 
er constitution, a stronger frame, and can bear 
more than the civilized man, owing to his 
squalid bed, and what is called “the hardy 
manner in which he is reared.” The civilized 
man has a better constitution, if he is a man of 
temperate habits, and he has also a stronger 
frame, and can endure more fatigue. 

The officers of Napoleon's army, at the re- 
treat from Moscow, endured the fatigue far bet- 
ter than the common soldiers, and there are 
abundant evidences to prove that a generous 
rearing tends to produce a nobler physical and 
mental constitution, than that to be reared amid 
poverty and stunted with hardship. Those 
who point to the advantages of a barbaric 
life, can use no good argument for bettering 
the condition of the poorer classes. It is an 
old exploded doctrine, that the children of the 
poor are healthier and stronger than the chil- 
drenof the rich. Ifthis were true, poverty 
surely were a blessing. We conclude by say- 
ing that good, soft and cleanly beds, for chil- 
dren and adults, will tend greatly to promote 
health, by producing refreshing slumber, es- 


pecially to the weary workman.—Scientific 
American, 
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A FAMILY OF MANY TONGUES. 


A correspondent of the New York Indepen- 
dent relates the following interesting and curi- 


ous facts concerning the family of the pastor of 


the First Congressional Church in Abington. 
It will be seen by the article that the family is 
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Their varied knowledge is astonishing; they] But how much stronger is the necessity 
seem to be equally at home in solving difficult); | ¢.m maintenance of the testimony, 


roblems in mathematics, and discussing the : 
Setutons of religious sects, as well as in giv- when we compare the credentials of the man- 
ing the locality and opinions of authors and|made minister with the marks of an apostle 
public men in this country. The father has|divinely commissioned freely to give as he 
been almost the sole instructor, and has trained has freely received of the gospel of Christ. 
them tobe particularly useful in the garden : aan lai h 
and kitchen, independent of servants, and By his own exhibition, he claims the same 
cheerful and social in an unusual degree in the|authority intermediately conveyed through a 
family circle. : et series of human ceremonies in the outward, 
If there is a family exhibiting such. pro-|,. ihe anointed instrument receives, who 
priety, intelligence and genius, or a father more deliver his M 
devoted to the welfare of his children, an in-\8tands before the people to de oe 
terview would compensate for a long journey.}ter’s message. If, the commission of the 
Governor Everett, years since, in his messages|latter be authentic, how gross must be the 
mentioned the ‘Learned Blacksmith,’ Burritt, imposition of the former, seeing they both 


a a te om saan, bear directly upon the most awful of all inte- 
who when under ten years of age had con-|rests, the salvation of the soul. If the one 
quered three languages, and in addition are €X-|be of Christ, the other cannot but be of anti- 
act and generally intelligent, are more worthy] 5 O54 They are as opposite as light and 
of mention and imitation. . : 
darkness. It is, therefore, a strong symptom 
tal a a ed a of declension in the church, when, upon a 
FRIEND s’ I NTELLIGENCER. subject of such vital importance to its suc- 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1851. |cess, a compromise is made with the spirit of 
priestcraft. In the use of this term, we do 
Hireinc Ministry.—We have been led to/not confine its meaning to the clergy alone. 
fear that, of latter time, the importance of the) We embrace in the category of religious im- 
testimony borne by the Society of Friends on|postors, all who assume the guidance and 
this subject, has not been fully appreciated.| direction in spiritual concerns, and substitute 
The consequence we have sometimes pain-|their teachings in lieu of the one true and 
fully witnessed, in beholding Monthly Meet-|unerring monitor. Nor is it absolutely es- 
ings slow to embrace opportunities offered| sential that they should become teachers for 
for the promulgation of a living concern, ifjhire and diviners for money. They may be 
really and properly felt. hirelings for the love of reputation, or power, 
Amid the agitations and changes going onjor influence. In short, they are the ambassa- 
in the world of professing Christians, is it| dors of anti-christ when they teach doctrines, 
not evident to all, that there exists a struggle| the commandments or the inventions of men, 
between honesty and sincerity seeking afterjand draw the soul from its only source of 
truth on the one hand, and the spirit of priest-| knowledge, the light and life of Christ within, 
craft laboring dishonestly to blind, to darken| With the deepest conviction of the magni- 
and to enslave, on the other. The restless|tude of this testimony, we copy into our 
spirit of human policy is ever at work, striving|paper an address from the London Yearly 
to bring down the hidden things of the spirit|Meeting of so-called Orthodox Friends. In 
of God to the standard of earthly wisdom,|their case the most iniquitous form of as- 
and to harmonize the cross of Christ with|sumption is opposed, being the established 
the life and enjoyments of our first nature. |commission by law of the cure of souls to a 
There is no medium more effective for this|corrupt and rapacious hierarchy. No diffi- 
purpose than the intervention of teachers in|culty can exist in testifying against so mon- 
religion, armed with the appliances of worldly|strous a departure from the plain teachings of 
science. Whether they stand in the capacity|Christ and his apostles, and so gross an out- 
of religious or moral guides, they are stil] but rage upon the rights of the individual as that 
the blind leaders of the blind. They cannot of confiscating one-tenth of his worldly sub- 


pre-eminently endowed with “the gift ofjimpose upon those whose eyes are anointed stance to gorge a class of aliens and enemies 


tongues.’”’ 


“Some weeks since I visited the family of a 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Ward, of Abington. 
this family there are five children, who have ° 
been motherlessseven years. The four oldest,|views of duty and action; and as they be-| public institutions. 
three sons and a daughter, between the a 
of nine and sixteen years, are the prodigies of 


these times. At famil 
reads from the French Bible, one son from the 
Hebrew, the daughter cf twelve years from 
the Latin, another son from the Greek, and 
the youngest, nine years of age, from the He- 
brew. They all give readily free and correct 


translations of the most difficult passages in the 
Bible. 


worship the father 


to discern clearly in spiritual matters. But|to his faith, We here have no grievances 
they can lull the pricks of conscience by so-\of this character. Yet the tendency of the 
phistry, and deceive the unwary into outward) system manifests itself even with us, in our 
The chaplains of the 


gesi\come themselves the subjects of a common/|various departments of government and its 


delusion, by being drilled, marshalled, and|subordinate services, the salaried moral in- 
paid for the advocacy of their particular|structors in our penitentiaries, and the ill- 
creed, they constitute a great outward|concealed machinations to gain a religious or 
barrier to the spread of vital christianity in|sectarian ascendancy in our public schools, 
the hearts of the children of men. For this/all sufficiently evince the disposition, which 
reason, the testimony of Truth has ever been|assuredly exists, to ingraft on it as much of 
against this class of men. the rule of priestcraft as the country will bear. 
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There is some sound doctrine conveyed by|ited much below the most moderate estimate,|vers, which cannot vary more than a few min- 
the address, and it may properly claim the and there is no foundation for the supposition }utes from forty-eight degrees. These facts will 
. fF ‘end te aide the Atlants that they will hereafter be any larget ; but onjexplain the error of geographical writers, who 
attention of Friends on this side the At antic.|the contrary, all accounts induce us to believe|supposed that the parallel of forty-nine degrees 
Yet it stops.short of the ground upon which|that they will not average monthly so much|would intersect the Mississippi. Its origin in 
we testify against a hireling ministry. For|as they have. The time for picking up gold|the remote and unfrequented area of country be- 
a more full exposition of that ground, we|!® large luinps in California has passed away.|tween Leech Lake and Red River, probably 
S Machinery must now be brought into use to|an entire degree of latitude south of Turtle 

refer — readers to the pages of Barclay and| obtain gold, and the calculations now made in| Lake, which still figures on some of our maps 
the earlier writers of the Society. We ex-|California makes it out, that every dollar ofjas its source, throws bath the forks of this 
hort them, in consideration of the transcen-|gld, produced costs at least sixty cents. If|stream out of the usual roate of the fur trade, 
dant importance of a living, unshackled minis- that is a correct estimate, in Jess than two years|and furnishes perhaps the best reason why its 
8 ° it will cost nearly as much to get at it as it is|actual source has remained so long enveloped in 














try of the Gospel, to keep the standard which) worth, - obscurity. The Mississippi River traverses 
Friends have held up to the world upon this ——_ more degrees of latitude than any other river in 
great subject ever in view. It would then eh SO Te America, and the remark might, perhaps, be ex- 
become the concern of all who act as mouth saat er oe a to the prneenys — aa oe of 
and utterance in the assemblies of the people, The source of the Mississippi. a ake ae ee ke oe 


are consequently very great. It occupies more 
to minister of the ability which God giveth,| Itasca Lake, the Lac La Bieche of the French,|than three thousand miles of the distance be- 
and to speak as his oracles. They would do is in every respect a beautiful sheet of water,/tween the arctic and the equator. Long as itis, 
it. in the demonstration of the epirit. and within. eight miles in extent, lying among hills| however, it has a tributary longer than itself 
peo neeranton OF NG spirit, and With! of diluvial formation, surmounted with pines,|(the Missouri.) Like the Niger, its mouth was 
a power, mighty to reach the witness placed| which fringe the distant horizon, and form an|discovered by expeditions down its current ; but 
in the souls of men. agreeable contrast with the green foliage of its|unlike that stream, which has so long held the 
If we, then, professing to be led and guided immediate shores. Its greatest length is from geographical world in suspense, its sources have 
jenmnodiacele tie thi , ‘ southeast to northwest, with a southern prolon-|been also sought from its central parts. Its en- 
ws Ais, ‘Doma tegen: Ammann sitet gation, or bay, which receives a brook. ‘The/tire course is at length known; and we may now 
ourselves clear of a light, careless and super-| waters are temperate and bright, and reflect fo-|appeal with full certainty to the Balize and Itas- 
ficial ministry, we should, as a body, become|liage produced by the elm, lynn, maple, and|ca Lake, as its most extreme points. At the 
much better able to bear the testimony of cherry, together with other species more abundant | latter it is a placid basin of transparent spring 
Truth ; ie tata’ Seahend in northern latitudes. The lake itself is of an ir-|water. At the former it is as turbid as earth in 
— the ministry set up, authorize regular form. suspension can make it, and carries a forest of 
and paid by man. We should do this with} ‘Phe outlet of Itasca Lake is perhaps ten or/floating trees on its bosom. Below the junc- 
the earnest feeling that the root and founda-|twelve feet broad, with an apparent depth of|tion of its primary forks, it expands at very un- 
tion of almost every evil, is traceable to the\twelve or eighteeninches. The discharge of wa-|equal distances into eight sheets of clear water, 
deceit of lvi h ; d fal h ter seems to be copious, compared to its inlet.|each of which has features worthy of admiration. 
Se oe prop a Seen eevee Springs may, however, produce accessions which | Four of these, Lac Travers, Cass Lake, Winne- 
of hired apologists for iniquity and corrupt|are not visible, and this is probable, both from|peg, and Lake Pepin, are lakes of handsome 
deluders of the ignorant and unwary. Pre-|the geological character of ~ country, and the mere and — pow. , The awe 
i j i i ; transparency and coolness of the water. its tributaries of the first, and the second, an 
ao - a P ca lar is the ‘ aaron a The height of this lake above the sea is an ob-|the third class, is so large that it would furnish 
Sere re Mant: COaraSter. © I6y War ject of geographical interest, which, in the ab-|a labor of some research to determine it. The 
waged unceasingly against spiritual wicked-|sence of actual survey, it may subserve the pur-|Missouri, the Ohio, and the Arkansas, are of 
ness in high places—against the principali-| poses of useful inquiry to estimate. From notes}the noblest class. ¥ 
ties and powers set up by man as the au-| the ascent, it cannot be short of one hundred) Whoever has stood at the junction of these 
thedie ee God’ ; and sixty feet above Cass Lake. Adding the|streams, as the writer has done, must have been 
ority and rule over God's heritage. estimate of 1,330 feet, submitted in 1820 as the|impressed with an idea of magnitude and power, 
: elevation of that lake, the Mississippi may be|which words are ineapable of conveying. The 
EXPORTATION OF SPECIE. considered to originate at an altitude of 1,490,|broadest parts of its channel lie in the central 
The export of specie to Europe, says Bick-|say 1,500 feet above the Atlantic. _ {portions of its valley. Its depth is great in all 
nell’s Reporter, is steadily on the increase.| Its length, assuming former data as the basis, |its lower parts, and increases as it flows on to 
For some time back it has ranged from|jand computing it through the Itascan, or west|the Gulf, and its general descent and velocity 
$500,000 to 2,000,000 per nionth’; but now it|fork, may be placed at 3,160 miles, one hundred are such as to appear very striking characteris- 
is far beyond that amount. The necessity ofjand eighty-two of which comprise an estimate of | ties. Noble views arrest. ‘the eye of the ob- 
this drain in consequence of the heavy imports, |its length above Cass lake. Its. general Course|server, in every part of its diversified course. 
is made the more a pparent from the fact that'in ascending above the latter point, is north of Originating in a heavy and extensive bed of di- 
the present shipments are not in silver, which|west, as far as Lac Travers. Then south to its|luvial soil, superimposed upon primitive strata, it 
commands a premium in Europe ; but the sup-| primary forks, which is continued, following up}soon wears its channel down to the latter, and 
ply of that metal being nearly exhausted, or|the east fork to Rubbakunna Lake, and for after running over them for several hundred 
the premium of it being driven up too high in|some distance further. It then varies a short dis-| miles, plunges at length, at the Falls of St. An- 
consequence of the large demand, nearly the|tance, north and northeast, then south and south- thony, over the carboniferous limestone forma- 
whole of the amount now going forward is)east, and finally southwest, to its main source in|tion, which is so prevalent and so valuable for its 
in gold, and the larger portion in American|Ossawa Lake. The portage thence to Itasca|mineral desposits below that point. This is fi 










coin. Lake is west-southwest. Both of these lakes|nally succeeded by diluvial and alluvial banks, 
A New York paper, in an article on this|appear to rise in springs, on the height of land.|the latter of which are semi-annually enriched 
subject, makes the following observations: -|They-are separated by about six miles of coun-|by fresh deposits, and exhibit a delta as broad 


The most important question now under|try. Their latitude we had no means of accurate-|and as exuberant as the Nile. Like the latter, 
consideration in the financial circles, is in rela-|ly determining. From daily notes of the course|it has its cataracts in the Falls of St. Anthony 
tion to the future supply of gold from Califor-|and distances kept by Lieut. J. Allen, as indica-|and Punkaigama, and in numerous lesser leaps 
nia. The extension of public and private|ted by a compass and watch, their position is, how- and cascades, where its current is tossed into 
Credits during the two past years has been so/ever, shown to be southwest, and not, as hereto- foam, and threatens destruction to the navigator. 
great that any important falling off in the re-|fore supposed, northwest of Cass Lake. They|Such are the physical traits, and these are enough 
ceipts of gold dust from California, would be|are, in fact, a little south of west from Leech|in character, magnitude, and variety, to lead our 
immediately attended with disastrous conse-|Lake, which is placed on our best-maps in forty- contemplation irresistibly “ through nature up to 
quences. Notwithstanding this, we cannot re-|seven degrees sixteen minutes. The highest|nature’s God. 
sist the conclusion than sooner than is gene-|northing obtained by the Mississippi is one of —— 

Tally anticipated, such will be the result. Thus|the great diluvial plateaus, containingthe contigu-} The Federal Council of Switzerland has 
far this year the receipts of gold have been lim-|ous waters of Lac La Sable, Marquette and Tra-|drawn up a decree for the execution of the 
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railways proposed by Mr. Stephenson. One| my ankles! But what do I mind that? There, |palustre) may be seen in most boggy ground, 
line is to traverse the country from the lake of/close before me, stand armies of my expected|differing however, from most other species in 
Constance to Geneva, passing by Zurich. A/treasures; and I have only to stagger out as I\having both barren and fertile stems branched ; 
branch line is to run from this trunk line to staggered in, and possess myself of the brilliant'so that the former are in all respects like the 
the Basle railway, to unite with the German’ green spikes which-spring- upon all sides amidst latter, except that the apex of the fertile is form: 
and French lines. Another line is to proceed|the marshy ground. led by a small dark-brown catkin, of which the 
from the Lake of Constance to Coire,in the} The order equisetaces is allied to the filices|sterile is devoid. . The fertile spike of my ele- 
Grisons, to be prolonged afterwards across the jor ferns ; but it is in-‘many respects quite dis-|gant little favourite, E. sylvaticum, is also 
Alps by Luckmanier into Lombardy. The to- similar; it is very peculiar in its structure; slightly branched ; for as the catkin matures, a 
tal length of these kines is to be 650 killometres/and from the circumstance of the fertile stalk fringe arching over like a canopy, of a most 
(406i English miles), and the expense 102,-| appearing at a different season from the sterile,|vivid green, is thrown out from the joint next 
123,000f. and the former being in most species of a less|below it ; and the. rest of the plant being ofa 
striking appearance than‘the latter, itis so little|delicate semitransparent flesh colour, tinged 


—_—— 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD ‘FLOWERS. 
Concluded. 
The neighbourhood of this spot is in itself 
attractive, independent ofits botanical stores, 
* and possesses a charm in the exquisite untrod- 
den freshness of all around, and the airof ex- 
treme seclusion which prevails: here 
¢ The birds their quire apply—uirs, vernal airs 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembliug leaves :’ 
and a spirit of rustic tranquillity prevails, which, 
together with the mosaic under-foot, where 
flowers 
é Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone! 
Of costliest emblem,’ 
would ravish and delight the surprised inhabi- 
tant of acity who should suddenly be trans- 
ported to it, revealing to his astonished gaze a 
scene far different from those which meet his 
eye in the Exchange or crowded mart where 
the business of life usually finds him. It is a 
sweet spot. To the right lies a rising ground, 
richly wooded, through which rushes a noisy 
little brook, widening at its foot into a limpid 
stream, sweeping the meadow below. To the 
left lies the hamlet of Upper Knowle, with its 
pleasant farms and homesteads ; and before 
you, beyond the strip of bog, is a sweet fair 
meadow, absolutely enamelled with flowers, 
¢ Which, not nice cut 
In beds and curious shoots,but Nature’s boon 
Poured forth profuse,’ 
and the clear-flowing brook before named cour- 
sing along the lower part, beneath oaks and 
beeches of lofty growth and exceeding beauty. 


as I think of its beauty; but alas! it is treach- 
erous ground, fot the meadow being composed 
of dog and marsh, presents most unstable foot- 
ing } and eften, as | pass trom one group of 
flowers to another, I feel the cold, cold water 
gush over the foo® which has too confidingly 
rested on some safe-looking mound, teaching 
me another line of that lesson, that the most 
lovely is not always the most trustworthy! 
Such milk wort (Polygala vulgaris) as grows 
here I never before saw—sapphire, pearl, 
amethyst, pink, topaz, all might find their 
match in colour; here and there are intermixed 
with polentilla and tormentilla, primroses, or- 
chises, and hyacinths, of such varied hues, and 
and in such wealth and glory of blossoming, 
as | never before saw assembled on any one 
spot. On through the sweet scene 1 wend 
my way, selecting from its stores till my hands 
and my tin-case fill so fast, that am glad to 
fix on a spot which lies high and dry under the 
shade of a spreading tree, ard there to deposit 
my load to await my return, and then to pro- 
ceed over the rugged stile to the right in search 
of equisetum : but alas! alas! here, too, is de- 
lusive footing ; for the moment I touch the 
ground, away go both feet sliding.on the. slip- 
pery mud; and, after two or three staggering 
efforts to save myself, in I go, both feet into 
gach a bed of mire, as reaches well nigh to 


It isa lovely scene, and my very heart gladdens 


generally known or noticed, that a slight sketch 
of its history and characteristics may not be out 
of place. There are many species of this genus; 
the largest of them, the great water horsetail 
(Equisetum fluviatile), may probably, in its ster- 
ile sqike, have attracted the notice of many 
who have been much in the country. It a- 
bounds in moist places, growing to the height 
of from two to four feet, and throwing out from 
an upright rigid stem from ten to twelve 
whorls of bristle-like leaves, which spring from 
the articulations of the joints of the stem. 
These joints, which occur at regular intervals, 
are clothed with asharply-toothed sheath, which 
is edged with iutense black, the rest of the stem 
and sheath being of a tender green, and the 
leaves (or branches, as they are called) of a 
deeper hue. The whole plant is something 
like a bottle-brush, and very singular and noble 
looking. This species forms a fair type of the 
whole tribe. The fertile stems in all the spe- 
cies appear, and in general perish, before the 
sterile rise above the ground; and the differ- 
ence between them’is very marked. The fer- 
tile stem is succulent and brittle; it springs 
very rapidly, and perfectly upright, from the 
earth ; is leafless, and in general of a pale sal- 
mon or brownish hue, some of the species be- 
ing more or less tinged with a soft green. It 
is striated and pointed like the barren stem, 
and the articulations clothed in the same man- 
ner with a sheath, the colouring and denticula- 
tion of which varies with the species. ‘The 
summit of the stem is crowned with a dense 
spike or catkin, composed of many angular, 
stalked scales, which bear at the back from 
four to seven oblong cells, each containing 
many minute seeds, the height of the fertile 
spike being four tu ten inches, and that of the 
sterile from eight inches to four feet, according 
to the species. The cuticle of all the equisetace 
contains a siliceous earth for polishing wood 
and metals, of which a large quantity is impor- 
ted from Holland. 

The order takes its name froin equus, a horse, 
and seta, a bristle. Humboldt speaks of a spe- 
cies of tree common in Australia and Tasma- 


nia (the caswarina), the branches of which re- 
semble the equisetum ; but in England it is a 
genus standing alone, and without congeners, 


the ferns being the nearest of its allies. Should 
any of my readers, who have noticed the large 
brushlike spike which I have described‘ go in 


April to the spot where in the preceding sum- 


with a clear apple green, whilst the effect of 
the whole is increased by the contrast afforded 
by the bark-brown which edges the sheath, the 
plant forms altogether at this season a most 
ldvely object and one calculated to adorn a 
drawing-room table and worthy of being placed _ 
in a lady’s most elegant vase. 

How many of God's wonderful works are un- 
known to and unappreciated by man_because 
they are not ‘sought out’ by him! How rich 
are the regions of earth, and air, and sea, inva- 
ried wonders, all reflecting glory and honour 
on ‘the great Workmaster,’ and calculated to 
give delight to his creatures, but how compara- 
tively few are there who really * take pleasure 
therein! I have often felt sorry to see how 
little effort is made to lead the minds of the 
young to an interest in such pursuits as tend 
a knowledge and love of nature and natural to 
objects. Much time is spent in learning music; 
whilst the rich harmony which God has obtain- 
ed for man—the harmony of water, and birds, 
and insects, the deep music to be heard float- 
ing through the branches of the lofty trees, 
and breathing like the tones of harps amid the 
herbs and lowly bushes —is unheard, or fall 
unheeded on the untutored ear! The languages 
of foreign lands are painfully acquired, whilst 
the pure living language, full of poetry and 
instruction, which is uttered by the fields and 
groves, the flowers, and the dews which mois- 
ten them, is to many a dead and unknown 
tongue! Again, how many will travel half over 
the world, and spend life and fortune in study- 
ing amid the galleries of art, whilst nature (of 
which art can be at best but the shadow), with 
its depth of colouring and its perfect unity and 
keeping, is uncared for and unnoticed! ‘lhere 
is nothing which opens the eyes to the beau- 
ties of nature so much as the love of the God of 
nature. The Christian feels with the Ltalian 
poet Filicaja— 

‘ Thus if we see a hill, or vale, or mount, 

Or shining river, or translucent fount, 

On God the eye is fixed, although it seem 
To rest but on that vale, or fount, or stream! 
And the full sun utters in praise of Him 

The ardent, eloquent language of its rays; 
And the deep torrent, foaming to the brim, 
And the wind’s sighings, all are to His praise. 
Each tree loves Him, and that harmonious bird, 
Whose deep poetic warblings oft are heard, 


Passing from branch to branch in praise alway, 
**T love thee, God—-I love thee!?’ seems to say.’ 


I was now at leisure, having secured my 


mer he has found it, he will be greatly sur-|prize, to examine the little enclosure in which 


prised at the odd, naked, flesh-coloured things 
which he will see starting out from the bare 
earth, without a leaf, and about the thickness 
of his finger at the top and from four to six in- 


| stood, and mark game fora future day, and 
also to gather a handful of the creamy prim- 
roses and sweet blue hyacinths which grew 
profusely around me; to watch the little fairy 


ches in height, which is all that he will find/dragon flies with their tiny bodies, some azure 
where he used to gather the noble stem, of|blue, some scarlet, which seemed to hang sus- 


which he will see nothing more than mere 
rudimentary beginnings. If the soil is not 
very wet, he will possibly find a smaller species 
(Equisetum arvense), the field horse tail, domes- 
ticated with it. In July, the bog horse-tail (EZ. 


pended on the air as if by some magic power, 
their wings being so‘exquisitely airy and: fragile 
in their fabric as to be, when in motion, quite 
invisible ; and the little thread-like bodies, sus- 
tained by their rapid vibrations, appear as ! 
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they were without wings. I now found in em-| fermentation, when kept a little too long in hot sures of the palate ; if he cheoses to dispense 
bryo that which a few weeks after L sought and weather. The peach, just now coming into season, with luxuries, none of whieh are*essential, and 
found in fruit, the beautiful flowering ferns |is,peculiarly liable to this ; and the ripest and best few of which are harmless, he dispenses with 
(Osmunda regalis); but as this paper has already |are most subject to it. The peach which is most taxation too ; if, om the contrary, he chooses to 
stretched beyond the limits I nad intended, L|melting and rich in sugary matter to-day, will smoke his pipe and drink his glass, to sip tea 
shall leave the description of that till a future often have gone through a vinous fermentation from China, and sweeten if with sugar from Ja- 
time, when IL hope to conduct my friends to|to-morrow ; and though still excellent, and prob-|maica, he at once puts himself into the catego- 
another point, and shew them what the bogsjably healthful, a large portion of the sugar has|ry of the rich, who can afford these superflu- 
are like in July. been converted into wine, as is quite apparent to|ities ; he voluntarily steps into the tax-paying 
the smell and taste. Indeed, a fine peach eaten|class, and forfeits all title to sue or to com- 
* jin this state produces a very sensible glow of|plain in forma pauperis. We are far from 
wine in the unsophisticated stomach. _ But the| wishing to intimate that he should not indulge 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER step is short between the vinous and acetousfer-|in all harmless luxuries to the utmost limit 
For Seventh Month, (July,) 1851. mentation ; a few hours, in a hot day, especially|that he can. afford; but most indisputably, in 
Not much rain has fallen in this vicinity dur-| when the fruit is exposed to the sun, suffice to|thus leaving it optional with him whether he 
ing the month, and though the weather has been|convert the wine into vinegar. In this state,|will contribute to the revenue or not—and 
favourable for maturing and getting in the grain|though considerably softened, and so sour as,|subjecting him to no actual privations if he de- 
crops, grass has suffered from drought; Indian | when eaten, to set the teeth on edge, it retains|cline to do so—parliament is favouring him to 
corn, also, now requires more rain, especially|all its external beauty, and meets with ready|an extent which it vouchsafes to no other class 
where the ground has not been kept in good or-|sale. ‘The pernicious effects of such fruit upon|in the community, and to which no other land 
der by a free use of the cultivator. Ithe stomach should not be questioned, even by|affords a parallel. His earnings are slecima- 
The mercury was six times at orabove 90 deg.,|those who have not chanced to witness it for|ted by no income-tax, like those of the clerk ; 
and the mean temperature of the month was|themselves. The pine apple, also, as met with|his cottage is subject to no window-tax, like 
77.93, which is about one degree only coolerjin our markets, has often passed through the|that of the struggling professional aspirant: 
than the same month last year, and nearly three|acetic fermentation ; and from this cause, proba-|very generally he does not even contribute to 
degrees above the mean average heat of the|bly, (rather than from any inherent unwhole-|the poor-rate ; he pays, like the rich man, to 
month for the last 62 years. someness of the fruit when taken from the stem/|the state only when he chooses to imitate the 
The range of the thermometer was between 64,|fully ripe, and eaten on the spot,) are pernicious|rich man in his living —Edinburgh Review. 
on the mornings of the 6th and 31st, and 92 onjeffects so often experienced by those who par- 
the afternoons of the 10th and 18th, or 28 de- 
grees; an extreme variation of temperature for 
the whole month scarcely greater than the mean 
daily variation for the same month at Chiswick, 
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take of it. GALVANIC PRINTING PRESS. 
Who that has had any experienve in the cul-} Mr. F. Foreman passed up on the Fulton, 


tivation of the earth, whether of the “ paternal/on Sunday, on his way to Washington, to pro- 
acres,” or his own, does not know that peaches,|cure a patent for a most ingenious and practi- 
near London. apples and pears, when ripe, mostly fall from|cal invention. He had with him a perfect 
Several showers, attended with thunder and|the tree in the night ?—their maturity being so| model of a printing press, moved and regula- 
lightning, occurred on the afternoon and evening] perfect that the added weight of the dew above|ted by means of galvanic magnets. We shall 
of the 19th, but without marked severity. At/is sufficient to bring them to the ground. And|not attempt a complete description of Mr, 
the same time a thunder storm, accompanied in|who,,when the supply of the night was insuflfi-|I".’s discovery ; suffice is to say, that he had 
several places with a high wind and hail, seems|cient for the consumption of the ensuing day, has|the press in full operation, with a form upon it, 
to have extended from Boston to Washington city,|not tapped gently, very gently, the trunk of a/from which he threw off impressions with the 
and from the Atlantic to the base of the Alleghe-| favourite tree, and seen the fruit fall by dozens,|rapidity of lightning. His paper works upon 
ny mountains, damaging, in some localities, the|not like a pebble, but with a pat, and sometimes|a reel, and is continuous, like the telegraphic 
standing crops. Several other showers, mostly|with a “squash,” from very ripeness? Whojcoil. The paper passes over the type ona 
attended with electric phenomena, occurred dur-| has not visited the water melon patch, and, guid-|cylinder, and when one side is worked the pa- 
ing the month, serving to eool and purify the|ed by the dead tendril next the stem, gathered|p€r is reversed, and the other side printed 
air, and, for the time, to refresh the earth. The{unerringly, the ripe and frosty melon? or thejwith a most perfect register, and the sheets 
whole fall of rain for the month, as measured at|musk-melon bed, and daintily chosen those only|are clipped apart, as they come from press, by 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} inches only. |which nature had partially severed by adeep|an ingenious contrivance. ‘There is no limit, 
Cholera has abated in the citics on our: West-|fissure between the stem and the fruit. If there|hardly,to the speed at which this press will 
ern rivers; and the health of Philadelphia,|be any who have not experienced this, we could| work; its exactness is beyond anything known 
judging from the weekly bills of mortality, con-|well pity them, for they know little of the excel-|in this. line of machinery ; and what is better 
tinues to be about as favourable as last year.|lence of fruit that the hand of avarice has not|than all, Mr. F. says he can put up the largest 
Yet diseases of the digestive organs are still|prematurely plucked. sized press at a cost of not more than $500. 
prevalent, and each week gives a long catalogue} Doubtless fruit so matured would illy bear}Mn Foreman is a practical printer, and at 
of deaths from this cause, calling for continued|transportation long distance by land, and must) present a citizen of New Boston, Ill.—Musca- 
caution against improper indulgence of the appe-|soon find a market, also, or the cultivator suffer | fine (Lowa) Enquirer. 
tite, and especially of children, with unripe fruit. |loss from decay ; we should not, therefore, ex- 
A large proportion of the summer fruit brought] pect from the pomologist the nice regard to ma- DRYING UF THE SEAS. 
to our market is gathered prematurely, and is|turity, in the time of harvest, that has been in-} Lieut. W. D. Porter, of the Navy, has an 
quite unfit to be eaten without first being eeok-|dicated ; but we should expect and require that| interesting communication in the Nutional In- 
ed, as the apple, pear, blackberr,y &c.. ‘True,|he who offers fruit for a price, should have strict|telligencer, in which he undertakes to show that 
some of these will, on being kept some time, as-\regard te its wholesome condition, nor be per-|all the phenomena of change in the ocean line 
sume the color and something of the-smelk of|mitted, as now, seriously to prejudice the public|of seacoast, and the appearance of rocks above 
ripe fruit, as the muskmelon, apple and’ peach ;|health by its imperfections. P. 8. |the-water; which have been observed and com-- 
but in this state they abound’in deleterious (ox-| Philada., 8th month 1st, 1851. mented on from: time to time, are caused by a 
alic and malic) acids, or-are.insipid’and utterly —_—_— constant diminution of the waters of the ocean; 
lack the wholesome, luscious,. saccharine and| ‘THE POORER CLASSES IN ENGLAND UNTAXED. {and that a process is at all times: going on by 
nutritive qualities which. would. have been de-| Inno country in Europe is the peasant and|which the substances held. in-selution in the 
veloped had they been left to mature upon the|artisan so free from all enforced taxation as in|ocean waters are coaverted into solids. 
parent stem. England. The French peasant pays a salt} The Sultan has just established, at Con« 
This is the more to be regretted, as,.when ma-|tax, a contribution personelle et mobiliere ;.a|stantinople, an academy of’ seiences and lite- 
ture, fruit constitutes a most wholesome part of|license-tax.; and, if he live in a town, the vexa-|rature, under the title “Agsembly of Know- 
our diet ; especially in summer, when it is;tious and burdensome oetroi. ‘The German|ledge.”’ Lt consists of forty-niae members, and 
most abundantly supplied, and when it doubtless|labouring man pays a poll-tax, a class-tax, alof an unlimited. number- of foreign correspon- 
13, and was, designed to be a prophylactic from|trade-tax, and sometimes a meat-tax ; and in dents. Of the latter: only three have. at pre- 
the evils incident to our bodies, from exposure|certain parts an octrei also. ‘The English|sent been named,.M¢r Budhouse, an English- 
to long continued. heat. working-man pays ne direct taxes whatever.|man,. author: of a 'Turkishogsammar; M. Blan- 
Some of the more delicious and short-lived|He is taxed only for his luxuries [soap the|chi, » Prenchman, who has eompiled.a Turk- 
fruits, are spoiled also in-another way, viz: by.|only exception]: he pays only om the plea-|ish dictionary; and-M..de Hammer Pargstall, 
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the celebrated Austrian Oriental scholar. The 


academy is to compile an Encyclopedia of| 


Science in thé Turkish language. 

OTICE. REMOVAL.—Cherles C. Edwards in- 

forms his friends that he has removed his Flour 
Store to No. 395 Market St. below Eleventh, immedi- 
ately opposite the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad Depot. ‘The finest brands of Family 
Flour constantly on hand at the lowest price for cash. 
Pennsylvania White Wheat Flour, superior to any 
flour in the market, 8th mo. 16—3m. 


RCILVOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution 
will commence its first session on the first Second day 
of the Eleventh month next,and continue twenty weeks. 
A large and commodious house has been erected ex- 
pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the 
health and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated 
and supplied with bathing apartments. It is situated 
in the village of Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa.,ina 
healtby, moral, and intelligent neighborhood, three miles 
south of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railroad. Pupils conveyed from the latter place to the 
school free of charge. 

All the branches of a thorough education will be 
taught, including Chemistry, Physiolgy, Astronomy and 
Rhetoric. A good assortment of apparatus has been ob- 
tained to give appropriate illustrations to the course of 
Lectures which will be delivered once a week, on various 
Scientific subjects. There is a daily mail to and from 
the place. 

The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are 
$50 per session, one half payable at the commence 
ment and the remainder at the end of each term. Cir- 
culars, stating particulars, can be obtained by addres- 
sing the Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
8th mo. 9th—3 mos. 


EWERS WANTED.—A number of Women wanted 
at the Northern House of Industry, No. 242 Green 
St. above Seventh, to be employed at the House. None 
seed apply but those who are capable of sewing well. 
7th mo. 19—4t. 


VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, coup and cLEAR as CHRYSTAL, by a spiget in front.- 
ALSO—In store and for sale: « 
WATER COOLERS and WATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
~ DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 


OLIVER EVANS, 
mo-tf §. Second I door below Chesnut st. 


AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the 
teste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 

very description. He respectfully invites a call. 
Sth mo. 10. 


TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
firat second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Edacation are 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Sixpvsow T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 

'N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—ti, 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N.Fifth St., two doors above Market St. 
Philada. 
- Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 


‘ 
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| JQULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near 
Sandy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and 
in the midst of a settlement of Friends. The Summer 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. 
(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) 
TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close om the 6th ot 
the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. 
The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer- 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. 
ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department. 
Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the 
Boarding Department. and associate in the care of 
Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St, 


OHN J. LYTLE, S. E, cor. of Seventh and Spring 
Garden, has received a beautiful assortment of 
Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are 
very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, 
medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, 
Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, 
Silk and Mohair L.ustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot 
of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the 
above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable 
for Friends. 

Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. 3mol5 3m. 

RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 

between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
nvites the especial attention of Frrenps to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Prarw Trane, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Linens anv Furwnisaine Goons, in great variety, at 

lower than market prices. 


O FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Sitce First month we have been selling our goods at 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book 
Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 


4th mo. 26. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe- 
matical books and instruments. One half payable in 
advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G~ Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock, 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 
4th mo. 26. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
customers and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 


___ | west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to bis 


customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851. 


ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 

| Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

ards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 
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IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon 
Just received and for sale. 
Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 
will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St. 
4th mo. 26—St. 


EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising a variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. Sth. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality. 
but in the best order, 

Epwarp E. Eyre. 

Jan 11.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
on band and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
tican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
and embossed papers, and‘ velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No, 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. id 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

OS™ All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city orin the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

0 A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
21th mo.7-tf No. 4 2:d 6 N, 5th street, Philada. 


ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 
tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 


will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
4th mo. 12—ly. 


H 


Wasuineror I, Lanpett. 





EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimser Jr, would intorm his 
friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction willbe rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
on hand or made to order. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
RE PARE 
Ath mo. 20th.—tf, 





